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Inching Toward Disarmament 


On October 31, representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States will 
meet in Geneva to negotiate for an 
agreement to end nuclear weapons 
tests. Key issues remain unresolved, 
not only between Western and So- 
viet bloc nations, but also within 
the executive branch of the United 
States. Nevertheless, 1958 has already 
seen considerable progress in the area 
of arms reduction and control. 

The October 31 meeting is the 
culmination of a number of recent 
events and decisions. As of the first 
of this year, the United States, sup- 
ported by all the members of NATO 
plus a whopping vote of 57 to 9 (15 
abstentions) in the 1957 session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, held a 
pesition on disarmament based on 
the concept of a “package” agree- 
ment. This package included among 
its provisions an inspected cutoff in 
the production of fissionable mate- 
tial for weapons purposes; an inspect- 
ed suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests; the establishment of zones for 
the prevention of surprise attack. The 
United States maintained that this 
“disarmament package” constituted 
a unit which could not be broken 
up for purposes of reaching agree- 
ment on separate items. 

The Soviet Union, while not spe- 
cifically rejecting the Western pack- 
age, concentrated on the need to 
stop the testing of nuclear weapons. 
Although Soviet leaders argued that 
nuclear tests could now be detected, 
they also occasionally stated that a 
test-ban agreement could be accom- 
panied by control posts and inspec- 
tion provisions to verify the ban. On 


March 31, the Kremlin announced 
its intention to stop tests unilaterally 
and called on other nuclear powers 
to do the same. Continuation of the 
ban, said Premier Khrushchev, de- 
pended on whether the United States 
and Great Britain followed suit. 


In the United States, discussion 
mounted on the feasibility of sepa- 
rating items in the disarmament 
package so that agreement on indi- 
vidual proposals, such as suspension 
of tests, could be negotiated inde: 
pendently. The Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament began hearings in 
late winter to determine to what ex- 
tent an inspection system to monitor 
a ban was workable and how our na- 
t-onal security would be affected by 
an agreement. President Eisenhower, 
in partial response to the Soviet test 
suspension announcement, called on 
the Soviet Union to engage in joint 
technical studies regarding the con- 
trol system required to verify the 
various measures in the U.S. disarm- 
ament package. 


The Scientists Met 


When Khrushchev accepted the 
President’s offer, to the extent of be- 
ing willing to discuss the technical 
possibilities of detecting tests, the 
way was paved for a group of West- 
ern and Soviet scientists to explore 
the matter. These two groups did 
convene on July 1 in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and after some eight weeks 
of private discussion produced an 
agreed-upon document. 

Once it became clear that the 
Soviets wanted the technical talks to 
be successful, advisers to the Presi- 
dent began debating what should fol- 


low the outcome of the Geneva talks. 
The answer to this question came 
one day after the Geneva technical 
conference ended. The President, in 
a formal statement, which was con- 
curred in by the British, offered to 
conclude with the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom—the two other nu- 
clear powers—an agreement to sus- 
pend tests based on the conclu- 
sions of the scientists. This statement 
proffered two conditions: the nego- 
tiations should deal with the problem 
of nuclear tests for peaceful purposes; 
the continuation of the ban year 
after year would depend on the 
installation and functioning of the 
control system as well as the progress 
on other arms-control measures. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
President’s statement, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament 
(Senator Humphrey [D., Minn.], 
Chairman) issued a unanimous re- 
port in which the 12-member _bi- 
partisan group concluded “that it 
would be in the interest of the 
over-all objectives of U.S. policy to 
seek an international agreement on 
the suspension of nuclear tests, pro- 
vided that effective and reliable in- 
spection and control can be installed 
in all necessary places.” 


Issues Unresolved 


While the successful conclusion 
of the Geneva talks represented 
no insignificant accomplishment, in 
some respects the conference com- 
mencing on October 31 will have 
knottier problems to solve. It will 
deal with political questions which 
the scientists ignored on grounds that 
their terms of reference specified that 





only technical aspects of detecting 
tests could be discussed. ‘The way in 
which issues are resolved at the com- 
ing political conference will tend to 
set precedents for any arms-control 
measures which may follow. Among 
the major issues to be resolved are: 


1. Nationality of personnel at con- 
trol posts. ‘Vhe technical conclusions 
specified that an average post will 
require about 30 technicians. In a 
post inside the U.S.S.R., for example, 


how many of the 30 should be 
Soviet citizens, how many US. citi- 
zens, and how many from other 


countries? By what standards is the 
decision to be made? 


2. Structure of the control organ- 
ization. ‘Vhe technical conclusions 
call for an international control or- 
ganization to monitor the test-ban 
agreement, but leave to the diplomats 
decisions as to which countries should 
be members, and whether decisions 
can be influenced or even vetoed as 
a result of political considerations 


emanating from policies of the mem- 
ber governments. 


3. Priorities given to certain areas 
in installing control posts. The tech- 
nical conference recommended a 
world-wide control system of 170 
posts plus ships. Obviously not all 
posts can be erected at once, so in 
what areas should posts be installed 
first? And if some countries—for 
example, Communist China—refuse 
to have posts erected on their terri- 
tory or demand a price (such as U.N. 
membership) for locating posts on 
their soil, how will this affect the 
outcome of the conference? 


4. Continuation of nuclear tests 
for peaceful purposes. ‘The techni- 
cal conference did not deal with 
this question, considering it out of 
bounds. ‘The Soviets are known to 
be against such a proposal, while 
some American scientists strongly 
favor an exception to a test ban for 
peaceful purposes. Other scientists 
and some political advisers feel that 





New Perspectives 


What are the foreign policy impli- 
cations of the splitting of the atom, 
the conquest of space, the changing 
power formations in the world, and 
the aspirations of other peoples? Are 
our traditional goals still valid? What 
are the specifics of our national self- 
interest? What do we want to sec 
the United States achieve in the rest 
of the world? 

‘These were some of the questions 
League members had in mind when, 
at their 1958 national Convention, 
they decided to undertake an evalu- 
ation of U.S. foreign policies in light 
of changing world conditions and 
basic U.S. national objectives. 

To aid members in their evalu- 
ation, the national Board has pre- 
pared New Perspectives in Foreign 
Policy, a publication which outsiders 
are saving J) “brings together in one 
place a really extraordinary number 
of sensible insights about interna- 
tional affairs, and succeeds in con- 
veying a sense of the fluidity of the 
‘policy making’ process, avoiding both 
black-and-white judgments and the 
error of sentimentality about foreign 
affairs”; 2) “will enable readers better 
tu see the problems and challenges of 
US. foreign policy without the dis- 
tortion so often caused by our im- 
mersion in the rush of daily events.” 


Excerpts from New Perspectives 
in Foreign Policy appear below. 
(Save this NATIONAL Vorer for your 
League’s unit discussion of U. S. for- 
eign policy. ) 

World We Have 

A steady and effective foreign 
policy is possible only if the Amer 
ican pcople can achieve a_ steady 
aud clear view of the basic problems 
of foreign policy. ‘The first step in 
achieving such a view is to under- 
stand the new forces and ferments at 
work in today’s world: the scientific, 
political, economic, and social de- 
velopments that have brought about 





PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 

Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, the 
League’s Observer at the United 
Nations, will be one of 20 to 30 
persons chosen from national or- 
ganizations in the United States to 
visit South America Novembcr 6 to 
December 6. The trip is under the 
auspices of International Seminars, 
Inc., a nonprofit, educational or- 
ganization. Mutual problems will be 
discussed between the visitors and 
their counterparts in eight cities— 
Bogota, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, S40 Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Caracas. 











such an exception, to be verified, 
would require sharing with the So- 
victs many of our advanced weapons 
dlesigns; or, if verification were not 
included, the exception might provide 
a loophole whereby tests for weapons 
purposes could be continued. 


Other Explorations 

The October 31 political confer- 
ence on nuclear tests is not the only 
arms control conference about to 
convene. ‘The Soviets have offered to 
begin technical talks in November 
on the prevention of surprise attack. 
One of the major objectives of such 
a conference will be agreement on 
what geographical zones should be 
sclected as those most needing survey 
in terms of their providing a basc 
from which a surprise attack can be 
launched. 

In addition, the present U.N. 
General Assembly will take up pro- 
posals by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and other nations re- 
garding outer space. 


iui unprecedented degree of inter- 
dependence among nations and 
peoples. ‘These developments have 
changed the dimensions of every 
foreign policy problem. 

All of these factors and forces pro- 
vide the new perspectives in which 
foreign policy must be viewed. All of 
them are a part of the future which 
possesses the twin potentials of prom- 
ise and neril. It behooves us, in our 
own self-interest, to look with clear 
20/20 vision at the ‘world we have.’ 


World We Want 


What we want in the world is 
determined by what we truly value. 
For a democratic nation, this con- 
sists of the largest number of those 
ingredicnts which citizens generally 
agree are necessary for the good life 
for them—their nation’s self-interest 
or the national interest. Survival, of 
course, is essential. The United States 
wants to survive as a nation, to con- 
tinue to exist as a state. But for 
Americans it is not enough merely 
to exist without the preservation of 
certain fundamental human values. 


It is in the interest of the United 
States to encourage, in and among 
nations, those movements, trends, 
and activities which will enhance the 
prospects for peaceful and coopera- 
tive pursuit of the values important 
to us, and, on the other hand, to 
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A World 


In the United States, water is a 
growing problem. In many other 
parts of the world, it is already a full- 
grown problem. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if the water problems of 
certain countries could be solved, 
their economic and political prob- 
lems would be well on the way to 
solution, too. 

All developing countries have the 
primary goal of raising living stand- 
ards for their peoples. ‘To this end, 
most of these countries want to in- 
dustrialize. Others want, first, to 
develop agriculture—to “make the 
desert bloom.” Some want to do 
both. Whether they want power for 
industry or irrigation for the land, 
developing countries have tended to 
give high priority to water projects. 

In Iran, a program is under way 
in Khuzistan, an area of 58,000 
square miles bordering partly on the 
Persian Gulf. Aimed at the develop- 
ment of irrigation and power, the 
plan resembles the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority program. In fact, to engi- 
neer the job, Iran hired a firm headed 
by two men who once ran ‘TVA— 
David Lilienthal and Gordon Clapp. 
The largest project now is a dam 
closing a mountain gorge on the Dez 
River; it will be 630 feet high, will 
irrigate 375,000 acres, and will pro- 
duce 520,000 kilowatts. 

The East Ghor irrigation canal 
which Jordan plans to build will en- 
able its inhabitants to grow two or 
three crops a year on_ previously 
parched soil and will add $7 million 
to that nation’s annual income. 

At the March 1958 Malaya meet- 
ing of the U.N. Economic Commit- 
tee for Asia and the Far East, plans 
were projected for development of 
the Mekong River Basin in the in- 
terests of Cambodia, Laos, South 
Vietnam, and Thailand, and the 
U.N. Review said that this develop- 
ment “could very well change the 
whole face of Southeast Asia.” 

Sometimes, as in the case of Iran, 
programs aré financed by the foreign 
government involved. Sometimes, as 
in the case of East Ghor, they are 
financed by loans from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, of which the 
United States is one of 67 members. 
Sometimes technical assistatice is 
given in the form of grants by the 


of Water 


U.N. or by governmental agencies 
such as our own International Co- 
operation Administration; contribu- 
tions by the U.N. and by ICA and 
similar agencies in Canada, France, 
and New Zealand, will help get the 
Mekong project started. Sometimes 
loans are made by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, the main for- 
cign lending agency of the US. 
government. 

In Central Africa, the French 
want to build a_ project on the 
Kouikou River. The power would be 
used to produce aluminum, ferro- 
manganese, ferrochromium, also com- 
inercial fertilizer for modernization of 
agriculture. Eventually this develop- 
ment would provide 50,000 jobs. The 
French seek a $75 million Inter- 
national Bank loan for the project. 

ln West Africa, newly independent 
Chana wants to harness the Volta 
River to produce hydroelectric power 
for an aluminum industry, part of a 
development program that will end 
the nation’s dependence on its an- 
nual co°oa crop. Ghana wants to 
borrow $25 million for this project 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

In August 1958, New Delhi faced 
its worst water famine in 50 years; 
drinking water sold for 10 cents a 
glass, while a bucket of not-so-pure 
water was hawked in the bazaars at 
40 cents. India not only needs better 
water supply for human consump- 
tion, it needs it for industrial develop- 
ment, and power projects are the 
hard core of its Second 5-Year Plan. 

With demand for hydroelectric 
power running high in so many coun- 
tries, it is not difficult to accept the 
statement of the International Bank 
that loans for electric power stand 
foremost in its operations. From 
1947 to 1957, loans were placed all 
over the world: $178 million in 
Africa, $145 million in Asia, $29 
million in Australia, $186 million 
in Europe, $331 million in Latin 
America. 


Middle East 


In the Middle East, irrigation, no 
less than power, is needed if that area 
is to raise living standards, solve eco- 
nomic and, hopefully, political prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, the political 
problems have developed to such 
proportions . that development of 
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water résources is at a_ stalemate. 
Arab-Israeli conflicts have delayed 
Jordan River development. In Egypt, 
the proposed Aswan Dam became a 
victim of the cold war, with both the 
United States and Russia withdraw- 
ing from plans to help finance it. 

In President Eisenhower's August 
13 speech to the United Nations, he 
proposed an Arab development insti- 
tution “to accelerate progress in such 
fields as industry, agriculture, water 
supply, health, and education.” 
Others before him have suggested 
similar plans. 

‘The heart of the Eisenhower plan 
is a regional economic development 
authority composed of the Arab gov- 
emments themselves, in consultation 
with the U.N. Secretary General and 
the International Bank. ‘This author- 
ity would dispense loans and _ tech- 
nical assistance for industrial and 
agricultugal projects, particularly in 
the development of water resources. 
It would, in the President’s view, at- 
tract private ag well as public capital, 
and would have U.S. support. 

Middle East experts agree that only 
through a regional arrangement can 
the problems of irrigation and power 
development, involving rivers which 
cross national boundaries, be tackled 
effectively. All the major rivers— 
Tigris, Euphrates, Jordan, Nile—flow 
through more than one country. Even 
before the negotiations to finance 
the Aswan Dam were terminated, 
that enterprise had been stalled by 
the failure of the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese to get together on a divi- 
sion of the Nile’s waters or even to 
consult the Ethiopians, who control 
the Blue Nile. 


Closer to Home 


But we do not have to look as far 
as the Middle East, Africa, the Far 
East, for international water prob- 
lems. ‘The United States has a treaty 
with Mexico to regulate the waters of 
the Rio Grande through the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. A treaty between the United 
States and Canada established the 
International Joint Commission on 
water. The Great Lakes Compact 
makes an international issue of Chi- 
cago’s attempt to divert more Lake 
Michigan water into the Illinois 
River. And it has been predicted that 
if a serious dispute ever ar®es be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
it will be over the waters of the 
Columbia River Basin. 








NEW PERSPECTIVES 
(Continued from page 2) 


thwart and discourage those trends 
and activities which threaten these 
prospects. ‘I'his is surely the basic 
requirement of a foreign policy that 
will help bring about the ‘world we 
want.’ 


Achieving Our Goals 

In broad terms, we know what the 
goals of U.S. foreign policy are, and 
probably agree fairly well on the 
fundamental objectives. ‘lhe difficulty 
lies in reaching agreement on the 
application of these general prin- 
ciples to specific policies. Differences 
arise when we attempt to realize the 
objectives in practice. It is at this 
point that we encounter a multitude 
of different attitudes, conceptions, 
and judgments—different ideas con- 
cerning priorities, or different esti- 
mates on timing. 

Kor every issue, there are choices 
to be made among alternative polli- 
cies. ‘There may be few alternatives; 
there may be many. There is always 
the alternative of doing nothing, and 
occasionally this is not an unwise 
choice. 

How can the ordinary citizen be- 
gin the baffling but necessary task of 
evaluating the multitude of specific 
policies that go to make up what we 
call U.S. foreign policy? 

‘There are many possible approaches 
to such an evaluation. The approach 
chosen here is the simple one of 
examining U'S. policies as they apply 
to individual nations, to regions, and 
to groups of nations which have cer- 
tain characteristics in common. Keep- 
ing in mind the world we have and 
the world we want, we will look at 
our policies toward these nations, 
regions and groups of nations, taking 
into account the directions in which 
they are moving and the current 
situations in which they find them- 
selves. 


Western Democracies 

Western Europe (including Great 
Britain), Canada, and’ the United 
States constitute the democratic core 
of the cooperating world community. 
Most of these nations share with us 
the assumptions and values upon 
which our own freedom and democ- 
racy are based. 

Strong moral, religious and cul- 
tural interests have long been shared 
by the United States and Western 
Europe. This common heritage cre- 


ates a sense of concern in the United 
States for the well-being of these 
kindred countries and a recognition 
of their importance to us. Western 
Europe is also an area of great eco- 
nomic and military potential and con- 
stitutes the principal source of our 
external strength and support. ‘There 
is much that the United States can 
and should do to develop further the 
processes of political and economic 
cooperation with the Western de- 
mocracies and those closely related to 
them. 


Asia, Africa, and the Middle East 

The breaking up of the old colo- 
nial empires has brought the new 
nations of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East into sudden prominence. 
These ‘developing’ nations occupy 
more than a third of the world’s land 
area and embrace more than a bil- 
lion of the world’s 2.7 billion people. 
We need to encourage in every way 
possible the development of these 
countries as independent, self-reliant, 
prosperous, cooperating members of 
the world community. Their atti- 
tudes toward the West may depend 
in large part upon positive US. 
policies and realistic Western initia- 
tives. In their future may rest the 
future of us all. 


Latin America 


In their relations with the United 
States, Latin Americans have eco- 
nomic problems uppermost in mind. 
The United States has long had a 
vital interest in the encouragement 
of strong, self-reliant, independent 
neighbors south of the border. It is 
therefore essential that we plan our 
policies to give full consideration to 
geographic proximity, mutual de- 
pendence for strategic materials, and 
interdependence in trade and invest- 
ment. These are compelling reasons 
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for the development of close and 
friendly relations among us. 


Japan : 

From the point of view of our 
foreign policy, Japan is of great con- 
sequence to us, both commercially 
and strategically. Japan is ready and 
able to join together with the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and France to provide Southeast 
Asian countries with the heavier 
items of transport and the machinery 
for their new industries. Japan wants 
to participate in Asian regional de- 
velopment and is uniquely able to 
contribute skills and techniques 
adaptable to Asian economies. 


Communist Countries 

Considering the need for defensive 
and for positive action at one and 
the same time, what should be our 
policies toward the bloc led by the 
Soviet Union? Even if our policies 
seem to be inconsistent and illogical 
at a given moment, our answer of 
necessity must be to continue to de- 
fend ourselves militarily, politically, 
economically, and __ psychologically, 
and at the same time to strive to 
promote the eventual participation of 
the Communist countries in the kind 
of cooperative world we want. ‘This 
means that we shall inevitably be 
pursuing a dual policy: on the one 
hand, trying to prevent the expan- 
sion of Communist domination and 
to break down the solidarity of the 
Communist bloc; on the other hand, 
trying by every possible means to 
bring about a transition from hos- 
tile coexistence to cooperative co 
existence in our relations with these 
countries. 

The Citizen—a Positive Force 

If the citizen learns to judge 
specific policies in terms of the long- 
range objectives and to act accord- 
ingly, his role need not be that of a 
passive spectator—or a helpless victim 
—of the events of his time. Rather, 
he can be a positive force in the mak- 
ing of sound foreign policies. In order 
to play this role, the informed citizen 
has to know, understand, and have 
opinions about the objectives of U.S. 
foreign policy. He has to be aware 
of policy alternatives. He must indi- 
cate, through the many avenues the 
democratic process makes available 
to him, those policies which in his 
judgment best implement U.S. na- 
tional interest, and he must work for 
their adoption. The citizen must care, 
know, decide, and act. 


